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DR. SAMUEL C. MITCHELL 


S this fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of Hampton Institute 

has been approaching, everyone who is 
a friend to it has been thinking what the 
world owes to it, and asking what Hamp- 
ton Institute has done in these forty 
years. The young people who have rep- 
resented it to-day have been answering 
that question far more fully and accu- 
rately than I can. But Iam just going to 
mention afew of the things which South- 
ern opinion agrees that Hampton has 
done for the South sinceitsfounding. In 
doing so I will not overstate thecase. I 
will give the opinion in which the average 
Southern men and Southern women of 
“a A public address delivered at the Fortieth Anniver. 


sary of Hampton Institute and reprinted from the Soutu- 
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intelligence agree as to what we of the 
South owe to this institutien. 

First, there is, of course, the erection 
of this splendid plant which speaks for 
itself and awakens the admiration of all 
who see it. 

In the second place, this Hampton In- 
stitute has given a new meaning to the 
word “education.” I believe that half 
of the misunderstanding of the people of 
the South centres in this word. And if 
we agree to eschew this word in its old 
interpretation, and adopt Hampton’s in- 
terpretation of it, that misunderstand- 
will disappear. What is that new mean- 
ing? It is learning to live, the love of 
work, sympathy with all mankind, en- 
ergizing the forces of nature, patriotism, 
good citizenship. If we so understand 
education, I say it would be an insult to 
think that there can be a shadow of ob- 
jection to it on the part of any intelli- 
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gent Southern man or woman. One of 
the ancient writers, Cato, reproached his 
teacher who taught him how to think 
but not how tolive. Hampton combines 
the two, or rather it teaches how to think 
through knowing how to live. It de- 
velops every faculty of body and mind. 
So I consider that one of the greatest 
benefits it has conferred upon the world 
is this new meaning of the word educa- 
tion—training for citizenship, training 
for life. Hampton has come very near 
to squaring education with life. 

Then, in the third place, we owe to 
Hampton the extension of these ideas 
through schools of similar character, at 
Tuskegee, Calhoun, and at numerous 
other points where conditions are infi- 
nitely more stressful than they are in 
Virginia. I often feel that some people 
are more interested in their school than 
they arein education. Here Dr. Frissell 
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and his colleagues are interested in edu- 
cation first. 

In the fourth place, the world owes to 
Hampton shining examples of self-sacri- 
fice—Christlike examples of benevolence 
which, when they are known—as they 
zw2ll be known—will be for the enrich- 
ment of our common humanity. If I 
could have the eloquence to tell it, the 
world would soon come to know that 
Hampton has been a real addition to the 
heroism of our humanity. 

In the fifth place, we are indebted to 
Hampton for a vast deal of thought and 
constructive work for the white people 
of the South. Some of us feel what we 
owe to Dr. Frissell and Mr. Ogden and 
other Hampton trustees, for the ener- 
gizing ofthe South. Ihave been amazed 
to see how Dr. Frissell has found strength 
and time to stretch his sympathy to en- 
terprises for the benefit of the white 
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race. Much prejudice abounds, but I 
stand confident that, when the fog lifts 
and the facts stand out, the work of 
Hampton’s forty years will be abun- 
dantly justified, abundantly recognized, 

In the sixth place, we owe to Hampton 
a new conception of humanity Some 
look only on their own segment of the 
circle and limit their sympathies to that, 
ignoring other segments. When I come 
to Hampton I get another focus, and 
see all the segments of our common hu- 
manity, and the circle becomes complete 
Here is work for the Negroes; here is 
work for the Indians; here is sympathy 
for the Porto Ricans. Here [ meet men— 
like Sir John Rodger of the African 
Gold Coast—men from all quarters of the 
globe, coming here for inspiration and 
suggestion for their own several efforts to 
lift up men who need their help. Hamp- 
ton’s point of view is that of all humanity, 
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and when we enter here we see the prac- 
tice of Christianity, as Christ, who knew 
humanity, intended. Professor Shaler of 
Harvard said that if Aristotle were to 
wake up in the twentieth century, what 
he would be most amazed at would not 
be our free, government—the germs of 
that were in his own ; not our discoveries 
in science,—these had been foreshadowed 
by philosophers of his day ; not our won- 
derful inventions—these have depended 
upon the development of a few general 
principles. What would astound him 
would be a missionary ; the idea of de- 
votion and self-sacrifice for people of 
other races would be utterly new to the 
ancients, whose sympathies stopped with 
their own country. That world-wide, 
Christian sympathy energizes the Hamp- 
ton school to a degree which it is impos- 
sible to describe. 

I will tell you two stories illustrating 
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the relation which may exist between 
men of two races. In Annapolis two 
men were working inside a boiler. One 
was a white man, the other a Negro. By 
an accident the steam was turned on. 
They rushed to escape, but the entrance 
was too small for both. The Negro said 
to the white man, ‘‘ You go first—you 
are. married ’’—‘‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” 

Last winter, on the Potomac, there 
was a little boat in which were a white 
man and a Negro boy. In the fearfully 
cold and stormy sea the boat capsized. 
The man and the boy clung to it, but 
after awhile the boy was so chilled that 
he was about to lose his grip. The 
white man told him to cling on for dear 
life. He did so a little longer, then, 
exhausted, was about to drop. The 
white man grasped him with one arm 
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and clung to the boat with the other 
crying, ‘‘ We'll sink or swim together.”’ 
At midnight the packet for Washington 
came by and the two were picked up. 
The South will make good that word: 
‘We'll sink or swim together.” 

Lastly, for forty years Hampton In- 
stitute has stood for good will between 
the races. If ever one word has been 
spoken here by any worker or student in 
or out of the classroom, that could irri- 
tate or lead to a quarrel between the 
races, I have never heard it or heard 
of it. Here for forty years has been 
preached the gospel of peace and good 
will. In the South there is abundance 
of wrong in the two races. But if you 
and I make up our minds that we can 
live in peace and order and good will, we 
can do it. Every advantage of nature 
will be lost for both races if there is en- 
mity between them. But if you and I, 
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and your children and my children, re- 
solve to live in peace, all our future will 
bring us benedictions. The influence of 
this school has been like a golden clasp 
binding the hearts of the races together 
in a delicate sympathy, contributing tre- 
mendously to the creation of peace and 
good will. — 

God’s blessing rest upon Hampton’s 
principal, upon its trustees, its officers, 
teachers, and graduates, and upon the 
present student body who, within the in- 
fluence of this school, are learning that 
basal lesson of life, service to God and 
humanity 
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